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Commissioner from Panama 


ara Gonzales, Panama's member of the Inter-American Commission of 

omen, confers with Doris Stevens, Chairman of the Commission, in the 
patio of the Pan-American Union in Washington, where the Chairman has 
her office. Miss Gonzales, the first woman to be admitted to the bar in her 
country, will direct the legal research work of the Commission. 
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Equal Rights Bill for Colombia 
ORIS STEVENS, chairman of the 
—“ Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en, has received a copy of the project to 
be presented this month to the Congress 
of Colombia. This bill, according to the 


- Colombian Legation in Washington, is a 


direct outcome of the Pan-American Con- 
ference at Havana, where the Colombian 
delegation strongly supported the cam- 
paign for Equal Rights, led by the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. 

The projected law, proposed to Con- 
gress by Absolon Fernandez de Soto and 
Nefesio Comacho, would establish Equal 
Rights between men and women in the 
civil, penal, and proceeding laws, with 
equal occupational rights and equal ca- 
pacity for exercising tutelage or guardian- 
ship. The wife is given equal power with 
husband in fixing domicile, and father and 
mother are given equal authority in the 
education of the children. Wife and hus- 
band are held to owe one another “recipro- 
cal respect and protection.” 

“This shows,” Miss Stevens commented, 
“how rapidly the State is moving toward 
the conception of equality for men and 
women in the law. We shall soon look 
back with regret that there was ever a 
time when women were not considered as 
persons. Existing law rarely represents 
the most enlightened social opinion of a 


country. Once written, law may become 


disastrously permanent. That is why 
changes in the law very often come long 
after the idea of the change has been gen- 
erally accepted by the most enlightened 
members of the community. 

“We welcome the Colombian proposal 
to improve the status of Colombian wom- 
en. We are communicating with His Ex- 
cellency Don Enrique Alaya Herrera, 
Minister of Colombia to Washington, who 
showed his great friendliness toward 


Feminism through his help and counsel 


at the Conference, urging him to continue 
his good offices on behalf of this new 
project.” 


Polish Woman Honored by Women 
A FEMME POLONAISE reports the 
formation of a committee of women, 
the object of which is to honor and per- 


-petuate the memory of the eminent Polish 
physician, psychologist, and scientist, Dr. © 


Josephine Joteyko, who died last April. 
The committee planned to organize memo- 
rial meetings in the large cities of Poland, 
to establish a fund or foundation bearing 
Dr. Joteyko’s name for the advancement 
of science, and to translate into Polish 
her principal works, which were published 
in French. | 


Feminist Notes 


Status of Women to Be Studied 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY,” “Wom- 
| en in Professions,’ and “The 
Legal Status of Wives and Mothers” are 
some of the subjects which will be con- 
sidered at the summer school to be held 
at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, September 
4-11, The school has been arranged by the 
National Union of Societies for Equal 
Citizenship (England) with a _ special 


_ view to interesting in citizenship the 


women enfranchised by the new bill. 


Women to Attend Industrial Conference 
HE Australian Federal Council of the 
National Council of Women has been 
asked by S. M. Bruce, Prime Minister, to 


choose four women delegates to attend 


the proposed industrial peace conference 
at Canberra. The Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Council of Women (England) 
reports : 

“Not only are women entering into the 
ranks of industrial workers, but still more 
attention is being paid by women to con- 
ditions under which these workers have 
to spend their working hours, and a great 
amount of research is being conducted by 
specially trained women in the large in- 
dustrial centers, which will result in a 
better day for the woman factory worker.” 


Woman Forester 


HEN Helen Henderson received her 

diploma from Colorado College last 
month, she became the only woman for- 
ester in the United States and a pioneer 
in a new field of activity for women. Dur- 
ing the four years Miss Henderson at- 
tended the Forestry School she earned her 
expenses, and one year she was compelled 
to remain out of school in order to earn 
money to continue her studies. 


German Women Protest Exclusion Move 


™~ ERMAN women through the Deut- 
scher Staatsburgerinnen - Verband 
and the German Section of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom have protested against Dr. Strese- 
mann’s effort to bar out women from the 
Economic Commission of the League of 
Nations. In the second sitting of the 
Forty-eighth Section of the Council of the 
League of Nations, December 6, 1927, Dr. 
Stresemann, then Foreign Minister for 
Germany, objected to the admission of 
women and declared that he personally 
did not approve of the representation of 
the State by women and considered the 
collaboration of women on welfare com- 
mittees wore desirable. 


Equal Rights 


Australian Women 


OMEN in Australia have had the 

Parliamentary vote for more than | 
twenty years, yet there are no women 
members of Parliament, and no woman 
councillors. Miss Rich, vice-president of 
the Australian Federation of Women 
Voters, points out in The Vote that lack 


of unity keeps the women from taking 


the higher economic status to which they 
have a legal right, and says that enfran- 
chisement would have been more appre- 
ciated had they had to fight for it. Nearly 
one-quarter of the factory workers in Aus- 


_ tralia are women, but they do not receive 
_ equal pay with men, although various re- 


forms in this, and other directions, have 
been worked for during a period of years. 


Woman Operates Tugboats 


PERATING a fleet of tugboats is the 
daily task of Kate A. Sutton. For 

five years Mrs. Sutton has been in direct 
charge of the operation of a steamboat 
company’s fleet of five tugs. The company 
has been in control of towing business in 
Providence harbor and Upper Narragan- 
sett Bay for more than half a century. 
Two big ocean-going tugs are included in 


_ the fleet, 


Equal Opportunity 


FE. QUAL OPPORTUNITY will continue 
to be the policy of the Federation of 
Women Civil Servants of England. Work 


for equal pay is being carried on through 


representation on the Equal Pay Com- 


mittee. As a result of the Treasury inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the word 
“political” in the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act passed in 1927, the 
Federation has been compelled to delete 
from its constitution its fifth object, 
which was “to secure the removal of the 
civil and political disabilities of women.” 
It has also been forced to cease affiliation 
to six Feminist non-party organizations: 
The London and National Society for 
Women’s Service, the National Council 
of Women, the Six Point Group, the Na- 
tional Union of Societies for Equal. Citi- 
zenship, the Consultative Committee of 
Women’s Organizations, and the British 
Commonwealth League. 


First Woman to Hold National Office 


HE first woman to hold national office 

in Cuba is Zolla Soto Martinez, whom 
President Machado has appointed a judge 
at Matanzas, according to the Associated 
Press. 
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hurst that made me a militant. I had 
just returned to England from a stay 
abroad as the wife of an army officer, in 
- 1908, and ordered the paper of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s Union, Votes for Women, in order 
to attempt to understand the militancy 
then causing so much agitation in politi- 
cal and social circles. In a copy of this 
paper there was a photograph of Mrs. 
Pankhurst between two policemen. From 
the letter-press I gathered that she was 
deliberately breaking some technicality of 
the law in order to compel attention to 
injustice; that, having sprained an ankle, 
she had driven to the appointed place, 
but that the police would not arrest her 
in the vehicle and allow her to drive to 
the police station. She looked very tiny, 
very frail, between the two big men. But 
it was the expression on that wonderful 
face that sealed me as a militant. One 
saw in it extreme aversion to the handling 
by policemen, to the publicity, to the 
gaping crowds, to the insensitive photog- 
raphers. One saw the slight frame shrink- 
ing in its every instinct from such a posi- 
tion, but the face held all the reasons for 
the martyrdom of spirit and of body. One 
could only join up and dedicate oneself 
to that spirit. 3 
Up to London to the headquarters, 
where I announced that I had come to 
join. Shown into the secretary’s room I 
scarcely noticed a figure standing in the 
window with its back turned. After I 
talked with the secretary as to work, she 
turned and said: “Mrs. Pankhurst, here 
is a new recruit,” and as I rose there came 
towards me the embodiment of all I had 
imagined. Charming, courteous bearing, 
smile of infinite understanding, the firm 
handshake, the few words of greeting. 
Exactly the right treatment for a conven- 
tional woman breaking her conventional 


| T WAS a photograph of Mrs. Pank- 


Mis: Pankhurst 


By Helen A. Archdale 


shackles. No fuss, no wrong words, no 
wrong action, Just a courteous and con- 
ventional “How do you do.” We probably 
talked about the weather. 


Later, after a baptism of prison and 
hunger strike, I was fortunate in finding 
a personal friendship with Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, and so to see her off duty, inti- 
mately. She differed in no way in her 
private life to her public life except as all 
must; that is, in the manner. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, talking to friends in private, said 
the same things as Mrs. Pankhurst talk- 
ing to the world from a platform. Only 
the manner differed; humor and chaff 
were allowed freer rein, personal sympa- 
thies were permitted. The fiery stone- 
throwing militant of the public imagina- 
tion took on the aspect of a grandmother 
knitting in her armchair and dispensing 
wisdom to her circle. 

She was essentially a conservative; that 
is, one who liked her surroundings to be 
orderly, harmonious, and would have 
liked a world wherein order and harmony 
did prevail, so that all might live quietly 
and in peace. She was also essentially 
honest, so that not the fairest seeming 


-prospect, whether of her immediate sur- 


roundings or in the world, could deceive 
her. If there was injustice, there was no 
order; if there was stupidity, cruelty, in- 
efficiency, all these allied failings founded 
on injustice, there was no order, no har- 


mony. Then the frail frame became steel, 


tempered and tireless; the calm face be- 
came alight with fire; the deep, quiet voice 
became deeper, and more _ resonant. 
Whether denouncing in public the wrong- 
doings of politicians, or in office hours the 
deficiency of some worker, or in private 
the folly of some disciple, the wrath was 


a just wrath and reproved without hurt; 
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it shattered, but it did not offend, Ethel 
Smyth, writing of Mrs, Pankhurst, de- 
scribes a meeting at which she denounced 
an iniquity of local happening, and “every 
man in the hall hung his head.” Reproof 
delivered in private or tremendous de- 
nunciation delivered in public, both had 
the same quality. The guilty knew the 
fullness of their guilt and rose to try 
again, cleansed by her exposure. 


ND now once more London has seen 

the purple, white, and green of the 

old Union borne through its street. After 

all the wonderful pageantry in which 

those colors have taken part, they have 

done this honor to their old leader. Sur- 

rounding her body as it lay in state, fol- 

lowing and accompanying it to the burial 

place, the colors gave her, who created 
them, the last human salute. 


On the day when votes for women 
passed its final Parliamentary stage the 
woman who inspired that passing was 
herself borne in body to the grave. 


And what has she left us? Those who 
knew her and those who knew of her? 
She has surely left us a heritage of life, 
life in which there can be no meanness, 
no pettiness, life in which a stainless hon- 
esty is maintained, untarnished by small- 
est thought ; where with stainless thoughts 
can emerge only stainless words and 
stainless deeds; where self, except to keep 
it pure and upright, enters not at all; 
where judgment does not falter; where 
humor lightens all the way; where friend- 
ship strengthens. A hard struggling life 
of conflict with injustice, but of perfect 
and beautiful harmony with all that is 
good. She set herself a high standard, 
never faltering in its pursuit; we who 
stumble after her see the standard and 
press on in her clear footsteps, her spirit 
one with ours. 


Women in Fstonian Government 


OMEN in Estonia obtained the right 

to vote and to stand for Parliament 
without a struggle when the country be- 
came an independent State following the 
World War, but since then it has not been 
easy to put it into practice. In the first 
Constituent Assembly of one hundred 
members, seven were women, but the num- 
ber has decreased until at present there 
are no women in the Estonian Parliament. 
The Bulletin of the International Coum- 
cil of Women gives as reason for this the 


fact that many of the leading women, as — 


fh result of years of hard work, may have 


_ preferred temporarily to retire from the 


political life, and that the political parties 
are afraid of placing women candidates 
on their lists in case they should fail to 
secure election. The women voters, too, 
are not very keen to give their votes to 
women candidates. 


The Estonian women have in vain tried 
to get a woman representative sent to 
Geneva to attend the meetings of the 
League of Nations. At the present mo- 
ment, the women are showing great ac- 
tivity, and there exist now about fifty 


women’s societies. In 1917, soon after 
the March revolution in Russia, the first 
women’s congress was held in Estonia, 
about ten thousand organized women tak- 
ing part in it, 

The National Council of Women was 
founded in 1920 and has had from the be- 
ginning Marie Reisik as president. It has 
sent instructors all over the country, done 
much for the welfare of children, and is 
now turning its energy towards legisla- 
tive work. Of about 5,000 students at the 


Tartu University, more than one-third are 
women. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by Smnator EB. Curris. 


National Woman’s Party 


Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohio 


Equal Rights 


Hopeful Waiting 


HE National Woman’s Party is waiting for definite statements from 

the nominees for President before committing itself to any party 

or candidate. Until Herbert Hoover, the Republican nominee, and 
Alfred E. Smith the Democratic nominee, express themselves unequivocally 
upon the question of Equal Rights, members of the National Woman’s Party, | 
who place Equal Rights above all other party affiliations, should wait before 
declaring their allegiance to any candidate. . 


The platforms of the two major parties are so inadequate that they are 
not sufficient guarantee for Feminists to accept them as evidence of support 
of Equal Rights. We agree with Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of the 
Navy, that the Democratic platform “did not go far enough in regard to 
equality for women.” We agree with Sue White that the Republican plat- 
form did not go far enough. 

But both platforms are ambiguous enough to allow the standard bearers 
of the respective parties to pledge themselves to seek the adoption of the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution of the United States if they choose 
to do so. 

Until the nominees have made their speeches of acceptance, members of 
the National Woman’s Party should wait hopefully to see if there is not at 
least one of them who will pledge his support to Equal Rights, that trans- 
cendent issue. If one of them should do so, the full strength of the National 
Woman’s Party and of those thousands of individual and organized women 
in business and industry and the professions who oppose inequality between 
men and women in the laws should be thrown to that candidate, and should 
hold him to his pledge after election. 


The Next Step 


LIPPINGS from English newspapers telling the story of the funeral of 
Emmeline Pankhurst have just reached us. One of them reports that 
the Reverend D. Geikie Cobb, in his funeral address, after speaking of 

the conflict through which the political emancipation of women in England 
was won, said: 


“But are you sure you are not called upon to carry it a step | 
further—to see that economic equality is achieved ?—to remove faults 
still existing in our political system, — them obsolete and bar- 

_baric conditions of marriage? 

“If women are not free, it will be because they have put the 
manacles around their bodies. You have every opportunity. It will 
now rest with you what you do with the freedom that is now yours.” 


So, even at her bier Mrs. Pankhurst’s challenge to women to achieve their 
freedom was reiterated, as is fitting. Women of England have already 
answered the Reverend Mr. Cobb. Now that equality in the suffrage has been 
won, women are concentrating upon achieving equality in legal, civic, and 
economic status, as indicated by numerous reports of action taken by the 
various Feminist societies protesting against inequalities in industrial legis- 
lation, in the admission of women to sj piaaeeancen posts, in the laws of 
marriage and inheritance. | 


While men still control the legislative bodies which must establish the 
economic and legal equality women demand, nevertheless it does rest with 
women to put off the manacles which restrict their freedom. Women without 
the ballot, without any part in making their laws, won the franchise in Eng- 
land and the United States. Women with the power of the ballot can win 
their complete equality, as individual women are everywhere overcoming 
the handicaps which the law and the custom places upon them, and winning 
that without which no other freedom is secure—economic freedom. 


ease among all the tributes paid to Mrs. Pankhurst by distinguished 
men and women upon the day of her funeral—the reporter for the Daily 
Mail said all the women “firsts” were there—the one which appeals to us most 
was one proposed by the Daily Mail as a fitting epitaph. A working-class 
woman, the story says, waited five hours to catch a glimpse of Mrs. Pankhurst’s’ 
coffin. “Mrs. Pankhurst made a great deal of difference to us,” she said. 
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Opens Campai 


woman in a New York department 

store and for the second time a 
candidate for the New Jersey Assembly 
on the Essex County Democratic ticket, 
has opened her campaign with a prepared 
statement protesting against restrictive 
labor laws aimed at female industrial em- 
ployees. 

She is industrial chairman in New 
Jersey for the National Woman’s Party, 
and in her statement she renews allegiance 
to the Party’s principles. She opens fire 
by quoting William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, who 


TH E. CALDWELL, a working 


wrote in the June, 1927, Current History, 


on industrial freedom for the individual, 
as follows: 


“To strike at industrial freedom is to 
strike at the heart of personal freedom. 
American labor believes that consultation, 
discussion of differences of opinion, and 
agreement upon things to be done together 
will assure progress with accompanying 
growth of individuals, which will guar- 
antee continued development. There is 
not progress imposing decrees and regu- 
lations upon individuals which take from 
them control over their lives and estab- 
lish the dominance of the State regardless 
of what group may constitute the autoc- 
racy. The substitution of State control 


for voluntary institution means loss of 


freedom.” 


Miss Caldwell proceeds to say caus- 
tically that it seems curious that, al- 


though Mr. Green thus expresses himself, 


“we have labor organizations, State indus- 
trial boards, commissions, women’s bu- 
reaus connected with labor departments, 
both State and Federal, all seeking to sub- 
ject women workers alone to government 
regulation.” 


“I am in deep sympathy with all laws” 


that protect children and minors in indus- 
try,” Miss Caldwell continues. “It is the 
duty of every citizen to help protect the 
child of today who will be the citizen of 
tomorrow.” However, on the question of 


carrying this on to cover women in indus- | 
_ try, business, or the professions, she 


states : | 
“A, little consideration of this subject 
should convince any intelligent person 
that it would perpetuate the idea that 
women are a class apart in their occu- 
pations, essentially inferior as economic 
units. It would crowd them into poorly 
paying jobs and create a minimum wage 
scale for women alone in all branches of 
employment. Eventually it would add 


to the perpetual dependency and unem- 


ployment situation. The whole theory 


that places the adult woman in a class 


concerning her work merely on a basis 


with Rights Speech 
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of sex is wrong and in direct contradiction 
of our American principles of free citizen- 
ship.” 

Miss Caldwell makes an impassioned 
plea for equal opportunity for members 
of her sex. 3 

“Woman must be as free as her brothers 
to compete in the open labor market, in 
all fields of industry which are suitable 
to her physical strength and mental 
ability. She should be allowed the same 
privilege to work on day or night shifts 
for her own best interests. Restrictive 
legislation should be based upon the na- 
ture of the work and not upon the sex of 
the worker,” Miss Caldwell reasons, and 
on this she will take her position if elected 
to the New Jersey Assembly. 


In conclusion, she refers to the five 
women who suffered radium poisoning 
while painting watch dials with luminous 
paint while in the employ of the United 
States Radium Corporation. 

“It is the solemn duty of the State to 
enforce all laws governing all industries 
for the equal protection of both the male 
and female worker,” she states. “If our 
present laws are inadequate we should 
set about strengthening them at once to 
avoid any further tragedy in the indus- 
tries of this State such as the recent ra- 


Miss Gonzales Arrives; Mrs. Belmont Greets 


from Panama, arrived in Washing- 

ton from New York, July 17, to 

take up her work with the Inter-American 

Commission of Women. Doris Stevens, 

chairman of the Commission, announced 

that Miss Gonzales had accepted the di- 

rection of the legal research of the Com- 
mission. 

Miss Gonzales is the only woman law- 


(om GONZALES, Commissioner 


yer in Panama and one of the leading | 


Feminists in Latin America. Although 
still several years under thirty, a viva- 
cious and attractive brunette who carries 
her honors lightly, she organized and 
was first president of the National Femi- 
nist Party of Panama. Miss Gonzales has 
been in the United States for some months 
on an important mission for her govern- 
ment. She is investigating women’s pris- 
ons and children’s courts. Her report to 
the Panama Department of State will 
form the basis of legislation regarding 
these points in Panama. Some three years 
ago Miss Gonzales organized the first 
school for adult women in her country, 
volunteering her services until the gov- 
ernment, recognizing the importance of 
_ the work being done, took the school over 


Commission 


and made it a permanent feature of the 
national educational system. Miss Gon- 
zales specialized in education and law, has 
pursued graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is preparing to take her Mas- 
ter of Laws at George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

“Under the direction of Miss Gonzales,” 
Miss Stevens said, “digests of the various 
codes of law in each of the twenty-one 
Republics will be made relating to the 
status of women. Miss Gonzales wrote 
her thesis for her degree in law on the 
status of women in Panama; and her in- 
vestigations in preparation for it have 
given her a keen insight into present con- 
ditions throughout the Americas.” 

“Tt was my research into Panama law 
which made me a Feminist,” said Miss 
Gonzales. “Until I had actually inves- 
tigated the code and found out the status 
of woman-in my country, I had not real- 
ized how serious a condition existed. My 
university thesis was used as propaganda 
in our Feminist campaign. The most 
effective argument was to present quota- 


tions from the law showing how it dis- 
criminated against women.” | 
- Miss Gonzales, interviewed in the Co- 
lumbus Room at the Pan-American Union, 
where the Inter-American Commission of 
Women is beginning its preliminary work, 
said that she felt that this Commission 
was one of the most important agencies 
for international friendship and under- 
standing. | 

Miss Gonzales is staying at National 
Headquarters of the Woman’s Party. 


N taking possession of her desk in 
the House of the Americas, the beau- 
tiful building of the Pan-American Union 
in Washington, Miss Stevens received the 
following expressive message addressed 
by cable to the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
distinguished Feminist and president of 
the National Woman’s Party: 
“Chateau Augurville-la-Riviere 
par Malesherbes (Loiret), 
France. 
“To the Inter-American Commission 
Women, 
Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 
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“LADIES: 

“T address you as the Inter-American 
Commission of Women on the opening of 
your headquarters in the Pan-American 
Union in Washington, to offer you my best 
wishes for the success of the splendid 
work for women which will be carried on 
by your Commission, functioning as part 


of the Pan-American Union. We, the 


National Womian’s Party, know that from 
these headquarters will be conducted a 
great work for the women of the Western 
Hemisphere, which work is to recognize 
the independence of the women of the 
Americas. 

“In my opinion you are beginning an 
undertaking which is of superlative im- 
portance in international affairs as well 
as to the Feminist movement. Appointed 
officially by a powerful group of nations, 
your Commission is the first one composed 
of women to study the status of women 
in the several countries, and it will not 
only report back your findings to the Pan- 
American Conference, but recommend a 
course of future action to twenty-one Re- 


publics. 


“It is with great pride as an American 
that I witness this advance made by my 
own country with its fellow-republics of 


the West and see us once more as pioneers 


leading the way in the vanguard of civili- 
zation—for the progress of every civili- 
zation may be gauged by the measure of 


equality with men accorded its women. 


“It is with special gratification as 
President of the National Woman’s Party 
that I welcome the selection of Doris 
Stevens, one of our most brilliant mem- 
bers and officers, as chairman of the Com- 
mission, and see world recognition, given 
the achievements and ability of our Party. 
The work which the Woman’s Party ini- 
tiated in the United States after the 


winning of suffrage, your Commission will 


extend throughout two vast continents. 


“The need for international action in 
behalf of equality for women is becoming 
more and more imperative. With the 
functioning of the League of Nations with 
its International Labor Bureau estab- 
lishing rules governing conditions under 


which women shall work; with the ap- 


Equal Rights 


proaching World Conference on the Codi- 
fication of International Law to convene 
at the Hague; with the increasing scope 
and power of the Pan-American Union in 
offering treaties and conventions to the 
Republics of the Americas, it is absolutely 
necessary that women represent them- 
selves internationally and determine what 
action shall be taken regarding them- 
selves. An intelligent union of women 
must be formed to prevent international 
bodies from establishing the same in- 
equalities which individual nations made 
in the past. 

“It is with the highest hopes that wom- 
en in every nation will see the importance 
of establishing headquarters in all capi- 
tals for the International Commission of 
Women. 

“May you have as part of your inspira- 
tion the best wishes of the women of all 
countries as fervently as you have mine 
and the National Woman’s Party’s.” 

(Signed) Atva E. 
(Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont), 
President of the National Woman’s Party. 


‘‘F.ducation, Business, and Babies’ 


factor in solving the problem of 
maintaining a home and a business 
or profession simultaneously, declares 


tecor in is the most important 


Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve of Barnard 
College in an interview with Margaret H. 


Speer, published in the June issue of The 
Independent Woman, 


Miss Speer is a member of the National 


Woman’s Party, and is a writer of Fem- 
-inist articles for the magazines. 


“The combination of marriage and a 
career for the college woman is largely 
unconscious evolution,” Dean Gildersleeve 
says. “The old-fashioned home has gone 
with its work to be done, leaving many a 
modern woman jobless. She cannot even 
pay calls in the city, for no one is at home, 
and besides calling is no longer the 
fashion. The modern woman must work 
outside of the home because there isn’t 
enough work to be done inside, The de- 


cision is not a momentous one on the > 


woman’s part as so many would have us 
imagine. It was forced upon her by the 
man-made industrial system.” 

Miss Gildersleeve taught English at 
Barnard from 1900 until sixteen years 
ago, when she became dean of the college. 
No woman in the educational field is to- 
day closer to the women of the younger 
generation. 

“Most college girls of today do not 
dream of not doing remunerative work,” 
Miss Gildersleeve continued. 
the parents of wealthy girls often urge 
them to work. What I attempt to urge 


“Te fact 


Barnard students of means to do is to 
study for the professions where capital 
and long years of training are needed or 
to undertake useful but unremunerative 
occupations like politics. It is sheer waste 
for a college girl with money to study 
stenography, yet many of them do, often 
at the instigation of their parents.” 


Miss Gildersleeve was asked what pro- 


fessions she thought these fortunate young 


women with capital should enter. 


“All professions that require years of 
training, such as medicine and architec- 
ture,” was her answer, “A girl came here 
several years ago with the definite plan of 
working in Egyptology. She stuck to the 
idea and is now assistant curator of 
Egyptology at the Metropolitan Museum. 
Oh, there’s lots of interesting work to be 
done. 

“Eight and a half million women went 
out to work this morning,” said Miss 
Gildersleeve. “Are they all unmarried? 
No, indeed. Nearly a quarter of them, 
nearly two millions, are married and 
many of them had to leave children behind 
them or send them to school or to day 
nurseries. This is a very perplexing prob- 
lem we are trying to solve today—how a 
woman can happily combine marriage and 
children and a career of work outside the 
home. 

“Recently a study was made of one hun- 


dred cases where this combination of 


home, husband, children, and career has 
been successfully practiced in the effort to 
find out what elements were necessary for 


making it go. One very essential element, 
it appeared, was the atttiude of the hus- 
band, Obviously! If he was sympathetic 
and helpful towards his wife’s career, that 
made an enormous difference to her. I 
know one very striking case of a combina- 
tion of this kind. A friend of mine, a dis- 
tinguished and successful industrial engi- 
neer, became the mother of eleven healthy 
and happy children. She says that the 
more children you have the easier it is. 
One, two, or three present serious difficul- 
ties, but as you get up to six or seven and 
nine, ten and eleven, the older ones take 


care of the younger ones, and if you are 


an efficiency expert you can organize your 


- household so that the children do a large 


part of the work.” 


Miss Gildersleeve, like all modern 
women, resents the idea of discussing the 
education and careers of girls as if they 
were some peculiar species separated by 
leagues from men, Miss Speer comments. 

“There is nothing necessarily very pe- 
culiar about the problem of girls today,” 
Dean Gildersleeve says. “We hear too 
much about the differences due to sex. 
Let us think of girls as human beings— 
which they surely are—and realize that 
as such they need the same sort of educa- 
tion that boys need: that is, first, proper 
development of body, mind, and spirit, and 
second, ini some trade or pro- 
fession by which they are to earn their 
livelihood, such as cooking, or medicine, 


_ or drafting or millinery or paintiug pic- 


tures..” 
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Equal Rights Play 


OT many minutes after the curtain 
went up on the first act of “Skid- 
ding,” now playing at the Bijou 

Theatre, New York, I whispered to my 
husband that the author was a Woman’s 
Party woman. I was once told by a play- 
wright that a play to be successful should 
have several lines in it which would make 
husbands and wives want to whisper to 
each other, “I told you so.” Wouldn’t it 
be a good thing if more plays only had 
Equal Rights I-told-you-so’s! 

Marion Hardy, the heroine of “Skid- 
ding,” receives a typical masculine educa- 
tion in sociology and economics at college. 
Her dominant interest becomes politics, 
which causes the conflict between her and 
her lover, Wayne Trenton. He wanted a 
modern woman in an antique setting. 


They fight it out—Marion on the theory 
that she has a right to her own ambitions, 
and Wayne on the theory that a husband 
and a home are sufficient interests for a 
woman. He belongs to the old guard—it 
is a last attempt at domination of the 
woman, and Marion wins out. “I may 
some time give up any interests outside 
of home,” says Marion, “but right now 
something in me demands that I prove 
my right to a career.” 

She is offered a chance to run for the 


By Margaret Loring Thomas 


State Legislature and accepts. She is 
nominated, her engagement is broken off. 
Wayne is forced to realize that nothing 
can stop her progress. She has proved 
her right to choose. Finally love reunites 
them, and though they admit they cannot 
quite see the solution to their problems, 
they realize they must work it out some- 
how, together. They cannot do it apart. 


After the play I met Aurania Rouverol, 
the author of “Skidding,” and she said: 
“Of course I am a Woman’s Party 
woman. I worked with them in Wash- 
ington in the days when they were fight- 
ing for the amendment and picketing the 
White House. I was born and brought 
up in the West where we had always had 
votes, and when I came to Washington 
and found women in the East fighting for 
the vote, I knew I belonged with them. 
I joined the fight, but it was funny to me 
to think of having to fight for the vote. 
I had always thought that it came as a 
matter of course.” 


Miss Rouverol’s interest in the theatre 
began when she was at Leland Stanford 
University and took prominent parts in 
the Greek plays given there. 

An incident in Miss Rouverol’s own 


family is the source of her idea—her sis- 
ter, in a Western city, was campaigning 
for her husband who was running for 
mayor. The sister was elected to the Leg- 
islature on the strength of her person- 
ality, while her husband was defeated. 
“Skidding” received the California 
Drama Prize and was tried out there for 
an experiment, but has been so well 
worked over before being put on Broad- 
way that a Californian who later saw it 
on Broadway added praise to the com- 


-mendation she had already given. 


The critics have given the play the 
praise it deserves and the audiences ap- 
plaud loudly the amusing and very typical 
incidents of the Hardy family life when 
the tempers and temperaments of the nu- 
merous members of the households have 
their sway, from the little brother’s first 
love-offering of red roses to the grand- 
father’s making of wedding slippers. 

Miss Rouverol pictures in one evening 
what it will take some people years to 
see—that marriage and careers are not 
impossible combinations. Her picture of 
the family is so clearly drawn that the 
complications of life predominate to the 
end, but the play ends happily and Equal 
Rights have a firmer foothold on Broad- 
way because of Miss Rouverol’s successful 
play, “Skidding.” 


Married Women and Teaching 


| married woman to work is again 

before us. As is always the case, 
it is the teachers who are begrudged the 
right (it is rarely that one questions the 
right of the housekeeper or laundress to 
scrub floors or wash linen), and it is the 
Canton of Vaud, that, next to Bale and 
Geneva, seems to be attacked by this con- 
tagion. In fact, M. Savary, former di- 
rector of the Normal School, publishes on 
this subject, in the Bulletin of Public In- 
struction in Switzerland for 1927, a study 
containing an interesting expose of the 


t HE. question of the right of the 


status of this question in several Swiss 


cantons, in which after having examined 
the principal arguments for and against 
the obligatory single state of women 
teachers, he arrives very gradually at the 
conclusion that it would be preferable to 
rule in the Canton of Vaud, by legislative 
act, that the duties of the woman teacher 
cease the day of her marriage. 


Our readers, moreover, know our opin- 
ion on this subject and know that we re- 
fuse to concede any obstacle to the right 
of women to work. That there may be 
married women teachers who have diffi- 
culty in carrying on their double task, 


From La Quinzaine Feministe 
(Switzerland) 
Translated by Annah H. Shelton for the 
Legislative Counsellor 


that there are some who find themselves 
obliged to neglect their professional duties 
for their family duties, or vice versa, that 
is certain; also is it certain that there are 
others, gifted with excellent constitutions 
and with a special talent for organizing 
their work, or besides, placed in especially 
favorable circumstances, who give us the 
most brilliant example of the possibility 
of uniting these two tasks. And it is be- 
cause we know both kinds that we protest 
against this ruling, which may quite as 
much deprive the school of strength of the 
first order as well as brutally break up a 
woman’s career. 

Besides, this decree of law does not 
have for a cause a lowering in the pro- 


fessional standard of teaching among 


women; nothing in the study of M. Savary 
justifies it. The cause of the assault 
which is delivered periodically against the 
married teachers is quite different; it is 
of economic bearing. One finds that a 
married woman teacher ought not to re- 


ceive a salary since she has a husband 
who is earning and who is considered her 
supporter; and it is the same argument — 
that has been used in other countries, for 
example, in England, against married 
women doctors, careers which are liberally 
remunerative being those that are aimed 
at especially. 

This is the weak spot in our adver- | 
saries’ armor. For, one will never lead 
a campaign against a married man who 
holds a position because his wife on her 
side is also earning; one will never get 
the idea of claiming that a certain pro- 
fessor should not teach because his wife’s 
dowry permits him to live comfortably; 
and for a much stronger reason, one will 
not think of preparing a law requiring 
that the man teacher who marries a 
woman whose income exceeds a certain 
sum, ceases to hold his position the day 
of his marriage. 

The ridiculousness of these examples 
causes to be touched with the finger of 
injustice and selfishness bills in prepara- 
tion or already existing. Also let us hope 
that the legislators of Vaud, warned in 
time, will want to be neither unjust or 
ridiculous. 
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Equal Rights. 


Status Wives England 


ORD ASTOR, at the request. of the 

National Union of Societies of Equal 

Citiznship, moved the following motion in 
the House of Lords on May 16: 

“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to see whether a change is necessary in 
the laws governing testamentary pro- 
vision for wives, husbands, and children, 
based on the experience of Scotland, Aus- 
tralia, and the other portions of the 
Empire.” 

The reception of the motion in the 
House of Lords is the subject of very 


pertinent comment in the columns of The © 


Vote, official organ of the Women’s Free- 
dom League (England) : ) 

“This discussion on women’s economic 
position in a house of legislature which 


A Pan-American Novel 
by a Distinguished 
Feminist 


Reviewed by Muna Lee 
University of Porto Rico 


LENA ARIZMENDI, secretary of 
bE the International League of Iberian 
and Spanish-American Women, has 
just published a novel in New York, in 


Spanish, written around the problems of 


the modern woman in her complex social 
and spiritual environment. The book is 
entitled Vida Incompleta — which is to 
say, “An Incomplete Life’—with a sub- 


caption, ‘Women in Real Life” 


Miss Arizmendi’s book deals with the 
interesting subject of international ‘Imar- 
riages and of the problems that confront 


a woman with a career, in an alien coun- 


try to whose psychology she must orient 
herself. The author says that her object 
is “To make a psychological study of 
several souls, from whose moral and in- 
tellectual physiognomy one may profit. 
* * * * Not in the externals, but in the 
center of some feminine lives, my impres- 
sions are based.” 

Elsa de Baralt, the heroine of the novel, 
is a beautiful and talented young Spanish- 
American married to a New Yorker, 
Albert Bond. The characters of the 
narrative include Spanish and North 
Americans, mingling on terms of good 
fellowship but prone to frequent mis- 
understandings springing from their dif- 
ference of background and training. The 
author was founder and editor of the 
review, International Feminism, published 
in Spanish in New York; and is a con- 
tributor to many magazines of Spain and 
Spanish-America. 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


_ Printers 


600 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Women, and is a teacher. 
done graduate work in the University of 


refuses membership to women, and in 


which no woman is allowed to speak, 


seemed to us as futile as it was grotesque. 
It would be comic if there were not so 
much tragedy in the present economic po- 
sition of married women. Unless the 
woman has an income of her own, that 
position is hopelessly precarious. As a 
married woman, she has no legal claim 
to any portion‘of her husband’s earnings, 
income, or salary. He is only obliged to 
maintain her, and need not give her any 
pocket money. The Government and local 
governing authorities refuse to employ a 


-Inarried woman, so that she has no oppor- 


tunity of providing for her future; and 
her husband is allowed by the law of the 
land to leave her penniless at his death, to 


provide as best she can for their children, — 

“No one claims that the disinherited 
wife is a common figure in the land, but 
evcry woman without an income who mar- 
ries has at present to face the risk of that. 
position, as Lord Astor reminded the 
House: ‘In 1870 John Stuart Mill, giving 
evidence before a Royal Commission, said 
we ought not to give powers liable to very 
great abuse and then presume that those 
powers would not be abused.’ 

“Is it not rather like mockery to de- 
scribe what the future position of women 


ought to be, if one does not at the same 


time try to alter their present intolerable — 
position? Why should not marriage be — 


treated as a partnership and placed on a 


business footing? 


~News from the Field 


Miss Wellborn in Charge at Headquarters 


ARY MOSS WELLBORN of Missis- 
‘ sippi is serving as acting executive 
secretary of the National Woman’s Party 
during the absence of Mabel Vernon, ex- 


ecutive secretary, who left on Monday 


for a vacation. Miss Wellborn is a grad- 
uate of the Mississippi State College for 
She has also 


Virginia. 
Miss Wellborn became interested in the 


' work of the National Woman’s Party for 


Equal Rights through her contact with 


Dean Mary Pittman of Alabama, with 


whom she taught in college. She was a 


member of the Woman’s Party delegation — 


to both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic national conventions. 
dling the press work at the two conven- 
tions, Miss Wellborn came to Washington 
to take charge of the press work at Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

She will be in charge at Headquarters 
during Miss Vernon’s absence. 


| At Virginia Institute 
OUR members of the National Wom- 
an’s Party will participate in the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs to be held under 
the auspices of the University of Virginia 

at Charlottesville August 5-18. 

Jane Norman Smith, national chairman 
of the Woman’s Party; Gail Laughlin, 
member of the Maine Legislature and a 
vice-chairman of the Woman’s Party; 
Helen A. Archdale of England, member 
of the International Advisory Council of 
the Woman’s Party, and Muna Lee of 
Porto Rico, are to appear on the program 
either as speakers or as participants in 
the round table discussion of Women in 
Public Affairs. 

Mrs. Archdale and Muna Lee are both 


After han-- 


working with the Inter-American Com- 
mission of women. Muna Lee is director 
of the Bureau of International Relations 
of the University of Porto Rico, and is on 
leave of absence to work with the Inter- 
American Commission during the summer. 


_ Addresses Business ‘Women 

ELEN A. ARCHDALE of England, 

member of the International Advi- 
sory Council of the National Woman’s 
Party, addressed the Business Women’s 


Council of the Church of the Covenant, | 


Washington, D. C., on July 17. She spoke 
on the increasing “tundeser to regulation 
by international agreement, and urged 
women to share in international law- 
making. 

“Since the making of laws affecting 
women has become international, Femin- 
ismj must become international,” Mrs. 
Achdale said. 
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